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Vtxmtxtm  Natto- 


The  present  term  in  the  Boys'  department  will 
close  Thursday,  March  30,  at  4.50  P.  M.  The 
boys  will  return  Monday,  April  10,  and  the 
Spring  term  will  begin  Tuesday,  April  11,  at 
6.50  A.  M. 

1£b\t$twl  (Hummmt 


We  wish  to  extend  to  Mr.  Hart,  the  director 
of  our  tuning  department,  our  hearty  sympathy 
with  him  in  the  loss  of  his  mother,  who  died 
during  the  past  month. 

Our  exercises  on  Washington's  Birthday, 
spoken  of  at  length  later  on,  were  admirably 
given,  and  met  with  the  enthusiastic  approval  of 
the   audience. 
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The  work  of  the  school  goes  on  very  satis- 
factorily, with  little  interruption.  The  boys  seem 
to  be  working  with  an  earnestness  and  ambition 
that  are  very  gratifying  to  the  instructors.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  the  spring  vacation, 
which  commences  March  30. 

Our  congratulations  to  Bernard  Hickey  on  his 
good  fortune  in  winning  a  hundred  dollar  prize 
in  the  recent  Globe  contest. 

41    •$    4*    4. 


Shakespeare  was  born  at  Stratford-on- Avon : 
in  1564.  Very  little  is  known  about  his  early 
life,  but  in  this  he  shares  the  lot  of  all  the  writers 
of  that  time  who  were  not  connected  with  the 
Court  or  with  State  affairs.  He  went  to  London 
when  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  of 
age  where  he  began  his  work  first  as  a  "refitter 
of  old  plays."  After  refitting  plays  for  some 
time  he  began  to  write  new  ones.  His  first  plays 
were,  "Love's  Labor's  Lost"  and  the  Comedy  of 
Errors." 

There  are  four  periods  in  Shakespeare's  life 
as  shown  by  his  works;  the  first  is  the  period  of 
youth,  bubbling  over  with  fun  and  joyousness; 
this  shows  no  deep  thought  but  an  abundance  of 
humor  and  dainty  description;  here  belong, 
"Love's  Labor's  Lost,"  "The  Comedy  of  Errors," 
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"Mid  Summer  Night's  Dream,"  and  "Romeo 
and  Juliet";  the  second  period  is  the  time  of  early 
manhood,  and  shows  hope  and  love  of  life;  be- 
sides some  of  his  historical  plays  it  includes, 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  in  which  the 
womanly  character  of  Portia  is  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  girl  Juliet,  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  and  "Twelfth  Night"; 
these  plays  show  much  wit  and  humor  but  not 
the  perfection  of  his  genius,  for  they  were  all 
written  before  Shakespeare  was  thirty-six  years 
old,  and  to  this  period  belong  also  many  of  the 
sonnets. 

Then  comes  a  great  change;  some  trouble, 
the  nature  of  which  is  suggested  in  the  sonnets, 
came  over  the  poet  The  dramas  of  this  period 
show  the  darker  side  of  human  nature,  the 
treachery,  unbelief,  and  evil  that  is  in  man. 
"King  Lear"  and  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  be- 
long to  this  period.  After  seven  years  follows 
a  period  of  peace,  forgiveness  and  quiet.  To 
this  period  belong,  "The  Tempest"  and  "Cym- 
beline."  During  this  period  Shakespeare  created 
some  of  his  noblest  characters  of  women.  These 
plays  bear  the  marks  of  a  man  who  has  passed 
through  suffering  and  has  come  forth  victorious. 

His  plots,  with  the  exception  of  "The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor"  are  taken  from  earlier  writ- 
ings. It  was  not  his  work  to  make  plots  but  to 
create  characters  of  men  and  women  to  teach 
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his  great  lessons  of  life.  Shakespeare  is  "the 
poet  of  all  time." 

The  dates  of  Shakespeare's  plays  may  be 
tested  in  various  ways;  in  the  earlier  plays  much 
rhyme  is  used,  while  in  the  later  ones  there  is 
very  little.  In  the  earlier  plays  each  line  closes 
an  idea,  but  in  the  later  ones  ideas  often  run 
on  into  the  next  line. 

The  characteristic  of  the  Shakespearean 
drama  is:  that  the  first  act  reveals  the  nature  of 
the  plot  and  suggests  the  moral  characters  of 
the  actors  in  it;  the  second  act  shows  the  relent- 
less advance  of  evil;  in  the  third,  evil  is  wholly 
triumphant;  the  fourth  act  reveals  the  coming 
of  the  good  element;  and  in  the  fifth  act  good  is 
everywhere  victorious  over  evil.  Poetic  and 
dramatic  justice  is  always  done  the  characters. 
Shakespeare  never  allows  the  reader,  or  audi- 
ence, to  feel  that  the  evil  can  ultimately  triumph 
over  the  good. 

Shakespeare's  strictly  historical  plays  consist 
of  two  tetralogies  and  two  single  plays;  the  first 
tetralogy  describes  the  rise  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster and  consists  of  "Richard  II,"  "Henry  IV," 
(parts  i  and  2),  and  "Henry  V";  the  second 
tetralogy  describes  the  rise  of  the  House  of  York, 
and  consists  of  "Henry  VI,"  (parts  1,  2  and  3), 
and  "Richard  III."  The  single  plays  are, 
"Henry  VIII"  and  "King  John." 

Shakespeare's  semi-historical  works  consist  of 
seven  tragedies  and  one  comedy  r  the  tragedies 
are,     "Titus    Andronicus,"     "Hamlet',,     "King 
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Lear,"  "Macbeth,"  "Julius  Caesar,"  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra/'  and  "Coriolanus" ;  the  comedy  is 
"Cymbeline." 

Shakespeare's  fictional  plays  consist  of  sixteen 
comedies  and  three  tragedies:  "Love's  Labor's 
Lost,"  "The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  "Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,"  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,"  "Twelfth  Night,"  "As  You  Like  It," 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  "Pericles,"  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  "All's  Well  That 
Ends  Well,"  "Troilus  and  Cresida,"  "The  Win- 
ters Tale,"  "Measure  for  Measure,"  "The 
Tempest";  the  tragedies  are,  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 
"Timon  of  Athens,"  and  "Othello." 

Shakespeare's  poems  are,  "Venus  and  Adonis," 
"Lucrece,"  "The  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  and  the 
"Sonnets." 

The  ancient  dramas  were  written  according  to 
certain  rules  and  were  stiff  and  unnatural. 
Shakespeare  made  the  drama  as  flexible  as  any 
form  of  writing  can  be.  The  dialogue  is  per- 
fectly natural,  and  one  speech  is  occasioned  by 
the  preceding  one.  Shakespeare  always  pre- 
serves the  unity  of  action  which  the  drama  re- 
quires, that  is,  that  every  part  of  the  drama 
should  help  toward  the  culmination,  or  main 
purpose  of  the  drama.  Many  incidents  in  his 
plays  which  another  writer  would  have  been 
tempted  to  make  more  prominent  because  of 
their  dramatic  capabilities  Shakespeare  causes 
merely  to  be  recounted  by  the  characters  so  that 
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he  may  bring  the  main  points  of  the  plot  out 
more  forcibly.  Thus  in  the  "Merchant  of 
Venice/'  when  Shylock  hears  that  his  daughter 
has  run  away  with  a  Christian  and  with  two 
sealed  bag  of  ducats  and  with  costly  jewels,  he 
is  described  by  one  of  the  other  characters  as 
going  about  the  streets  followed  by  a  mob  of 
hooting  boys.  Some  writers  would  have  made 
this  a  very  dramatic  scene,  but  Shakespeare 
wishes  to  bring  out  the  Court  scene  with  more 
force  and  therefore  permits  this  fact  to  become 
known  to  the  reader,  or  to  the  audience,  only 
through  the  conversation  of  the  characters.  It 
you  look  through  the  plays  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  what  is  suppressed  in  order  to  bring  other 
incidents  out  more  forcibly  you  will  find  many. 

In  the  ancient  drama  it  was  customary  to 
make  the  time  of  the  action  of  the  play  as  short 
as  possible.  This  was  called  the  unity  of  time, 
Shakespeare  keeps  this  unity,  or  not,  as  best 
suits  his  purpose.  When,  however,  he  departs 
from  it  he  weaves  the  events  together  so  that 
unless  you  are  making  a  study  of  the  play  you 
will  not  notice  the  departure.  Sometimes  he 
makes  a  long  interval  of  time  seem  short  by  the 
way  in  which  he  groups  the  events  which  occur 
in  it,  or,  if  it  suits  his  purpose  better,  he  does 
just  the  opposite.  In  some  plays  the  time  of  the 
story  is  very  near  the  time  it  takes  to  play  it. 

The  unity  of  place,  which,  in  the  ancient 
drama,  required  the  whole  action  to  take  place 
near,  or  in  the  same  place,  Shakespeare  seems 
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to  have  disregarded  even  more  than  he  did  the 
other  two.  But  the  action  moves  with  such  ease 
from  one  place  to  another  that  it  has  the  effect  of 
complete  unity.  In  "The  Merchant  of  Venice" 
the  scenes  move  so  easily  back  and  forth  between 
Venice  and  Belmont  that  it  seems  as  if  it  were 
nothing  but  the  natural  order  of  things. 

Shakespeare  has  the  power  of  bringing  all 
sorts  of  characters  together,  and  so  moulding 
them  that  everyone  has  some  share  in  the  com- 
pleting of  the  plot.  He  also  uses  contrasted 
scenes  with  great  effect,  and  sometimes  in  the 
same  scene  characters  of  very  opposite  types 
would  be  brought  together. 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  plays  can  be  determined,  but 
one  way  alone  is  never  sufficient  to  determine 
it.  First,  external  evidence,  that  is,  the  evidence 
which  can  be  gathered  from  outside  sources; 
second,  partly  external  and  partly  internal  evi- 
dence, that  is,  evidence  which  is  gathered  partly 
from  without  and  partly  from  within  the  plays; 
third,  internal  evidence,  that  is,  evidence  which  is 
obtained  from  the  various  internal  tests  that  can 
be  applied  to  the  plays. 

One  of  the  internal  tests  of  the  plays  is  the 
verse  test.  This  consists  in  tracing  the  versifi- 
cation of  as  many  of  the  plays  as  possible,  and 
then  arranging  them  according  to  their  versifica- 
tion. But  Shakespeare  wrote  when  the  heroic,  or 
ten-syllabled,  couplet  was  the  standard  metre  of 
the  stage.  Up  to  the  time  of  Christopher  Marlowe 
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all  dramas  were  written  in  heroic  couplet,  but 
Marlowe  introduced  blank  verse  as  the  metre  of 
his  plays.  But  this  change  was  so  complete  and 
so  novel  that  he  met  with  decided  opposition  by 
the  other  playwrights  of  his  time.  The  fame, 
however,  that  "Tamburlain"  secured  for  him,  and 
for  blank  verse  as  well,  soon  broke  the  opposi- 
tion and  established  blank  verse  as  the  metre  of 
the  stage.  But  Marlowe  was  not  destined  to 
bring  out  the  full  dramatic  capabilities  of  blank 
verse.  He  kept  strictly  to  the  end  syllables  of 
the  verse  and  each  verse  closed  an  ideta.  His 
thought  moved  with  remarkable  grace  and  rapid- 
ity within  the  bounds  of  the  metre,  but  there 
was  no  variation  of  the  metre,  and  therefore  the 
verse  became  monotonous. 

Shakespeare  took  this  verse  as  it  was  left  by 
Marlowe  and,  after  becoming  a  master  of  it  as 
it  was,  developed  it  to  such  a  degree  that  it  has 
never  been  surpassed.  Marlowe's  works  remind 
us  somewhat  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare's  sec- 
ond period,  and  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare's 
third  and  fourth  period  the  full  power  of  blank 
verse  is  shown.  In  Shakespeare's  earlier  plays 
the  thought,  like  Marlowe's,  is  allowed  to  move 
only  within  the  bounds  of  the  metre,  and  the 
plays,  therefore,  contain  many  "end-stopped" 
lines. 

In  the  earlier  plays  much  rhyme  is  used,  but 
it  is  not  used,  as  some  say,  because  he  was  fond 
of  it  but  because  it  suited  his  purpose  better. 
It  is  true  that  the  amount  of  rhyme  grows  less 
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as  the  plays  develop,  but  it  is  because  Shakes- 
peare did  not  need  it,  and  he  never  used  anything 
he  did  not  need. 

The  more  Shakespeare  develops  the  blank 
verse  the  more  freely  the  thought  moves,  and  he 
uses  the  method  of  accenting  the  fifth  foot  to 
mark  the  end  of  the  verse.  Finally  he  disregards 
this  method  and  the  blank  verse  of  the  last  plays 
seems  almost  like  rythmical  prose.  The  more 
variety  that  is  added  to  the  verse  the  more  the 
thought  is  enabled  to  express  itself  in  a  greater 
variety  of  ways. 

But  the  more  blank  verse  Shakespeare  wrote 
the  more  the  thought  began  to  be  continued  from 
one  verse  to  another,  but  still  the  metre  was  dis- 
tinctly marked  by  the  accents  of  the  verse,  the 
fifth  foot  ending  in  a  long  syllable  on  which  the, 
voice  would  be  obliged  to  lay  stress.  When  he 
had  perfected  this  method  he  developed  the 
power  of  the  verse  still  more  by  marking  the 
metre  less  distinctly  and  introducing  more 
variety  into  it.  In  some  of  his  latest  plays  the 
thought  moves  so  freely  and  naturally  that  the 
poetry  seems  more  like  rhythmical  prose  than 
blank  verse. 

Along  with  this  development  there  was 
another,  that  from  the  recitative  to  the  spontane- 
ous, that  is,  from  speeches  which  seem  to  have 
been  prepared  for  the  occasion  to  the  natural 
flow  of  the  thought  as  it  would  be  in  any  con- 
versation. As  the  development  of  the  verse  in- 
creased, so  this  development,  but  it  must  not  be 
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imagined  that  by  one  of  these  verse-tests  alone 
the  chronological  order  of  the  plays  can  be 
determined.  It  may  be  determined  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  accuracy,  but  it  is  safest  to 
apply  them  all.  For  example,  by  the  rhyme  test 
you  will  find  that  some  plays  among  his  earlier 
ones  contain  more  rhyming  lines  than  some 
which  precede  them  in  the  true  chronological 
order. 

Shakespeare  does  not  use  verse  and  prose  at 
random  as  you  might  think  from  the  first  reading 
of  a  play.  If  you  make  a  special  effort  to  dis- 
cover his  special  uses  of  verse  and  prose  you  will 
not  fail  soon  to  define  the  ways  in  which  they  are 
used.  All  the  characters  which  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  principal  action  of  the  drama 
speak  in  plain  prose.  The  other  characters  when 
talking  with  the  minor  characters  also  use  prose 
when  their  speeches  contain  no  deep  feeling  or 
passion.  Thus  Hamlet  when  he  is  speaking  to 
the  players  and  to  the  grave-diggers  speaks  in 
prose,  but  when  speaking  to  the  ghost  of  his 
father,  and  to  his  mother,  and  to  Horatio,  and 
in  the  greater  part  of  his  soliloquies,  he  speaks 
in  verse.  Sometimes  his  verse  encroaches  on 
the  domains  of  prose,  but  his  prose  never  en- 
croaches on  those  of  verse. 

Another  important  feature  in  Shakespeare's 
works  is  the  use  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  foreign 
elements  of  the  English  language.  He  seems 
to  be  able  to  draw  the  line  between  them  with 
remarkable  accuracy.     His   monosyllabic  voca- 
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bulary  was  very  large,  and  he  made  use  of  it  to 
its  fullest  capabilities.  Some  of  his  most  drama- 
tic effects  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  words  of 
one  syllable.  His  earlier  plays  do  not  show  this 
distinction  between  the  elements  as  well  as  his 
later  ones.  In  some  of  his  plays  selections  may 
be  taken  which  have  a  very  small  percentage  of 
foreign  words,  and  these  are  often  some  of  the 
most  effective  passages. 

EDWIN  STUART. 

Club  Nntw. 


At  the  first  meeting  in  February  the  Howe 
Memorial  Club  elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  ensuing  term:  Messers.  Lyman  K.  Harvey, 
president;  Everett  H.  Davison,  vice-president; 
Alfred  N.  Heroux,  secretary;  Edward  D.  J. 
Ryan,  treasurer;  Charles  Amadon,  Alfred  N. 
Heroux  and  Edward  Ray,  board  of  directors. 

•vc* 

On  the  evening  of  February  7,  Prof.  M.  L. 
Perrin,  of  Boston  University,  gave  to  the  Howe 
Memorial  Club  and  to  the  honorary  members  an 
interesting  and  instructive  talk  concerning  his 
own  exepriences  among  the  Indians,  and  his 
observations  of  their  manner  of  life.  He  de- 
scribed the  customs  of  the  tribes  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  and  also  their  ideas  of  the  white 
man,(for  many  of  the  Indians  among  whom  he 
lived  had  never  seen  a  white  man  before),  and 
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gave  us  examples  of  their  language.  He  said 
that  in  order  to  win  the  friendship  of  the  Indian 
you  must  allow  him  to  do  something  for  you  and 
not  try  to  win  it  by  doing  things  for  him.  He 
was  able  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  their  life  than 
many  others  have  done,  because  on  account  of  a 
tarantula  bite  which  he  received  he  was  forced 
to  remain  among  them  much  longer  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  done.  They  were  very 
kind  to  him,  and  gave  him  all  the  care  that  their 
simple  nature  could  conceive  of.  He  remarked 
that  the  Indian  was  the  child  of  the  human  race, 
and  that  he  must  be  treated  as  such  and  not  as 
the  Negro,  who,  from  all  the  researches  of  study, 
appears  to  be  much  more  advanced  in  ideas  than 
the  Indian.  He  also  says  that  the  Indian  differs 
from  the  Chinaman  in  that  he  cannot  imitate  the 
doings  of  another  person  but  must  be  taught  the 
reason  for  everything  which  a  person  wishes  him 
to  learn.  He  also  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  influences  of  the  civilization  of  the  white 
race  upon  the  Indian  and  the  results  which  are 
brought  about  by  it. 

After  the  talk  refreshments  were  served,  and 
during  the  refreshments,  at  the  request  of  some 
of  the  members,  Prof.  Perrin  gave  an  account  of 
the  habits  and  manner  of  catching  the  salmon. 
It  was  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  the  habits 
and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  salmon  eggs 
for  our  eastern  rivers  that  he  was  sent  with 
others  among  the  Indians  of  the  salmon  district 
of  the  west  by  the  Federal  Government. 
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We  extend  to  Prof.  Perrin  our  sincere  thanks, 
not  only  for  the  pleasure  received  at  the  time, 
but  for  the  lasting  instruction  which  he  gave. 


i^rfjool  MtvmB. 


Miss  McQuestin,  of  the  Emerson  College  of 
Oratory,  has  kindly  promised  to  give  to  the 
school  a  reading  from  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  at  an  early  date. 

Monday  evening,  February  20,  the  school 
orchestra  palyed  at  the  farewell  reception  to  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Dinsmore  of  Phillips  Congregational 
Church,  Mr.  Dinsmore  leaves  Phillips  Church 
after  a  successful  pastorate  of  nine  years,  to  be- 
come pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Waterbury.  There  were  about  400  people 
present  at  the  reception.  Mr.  Dinsmore  was 
presented  a  handsome  mahogany  writing  desk, 
while  Mrs.  Dinsmore  was  remembered  with  a 
handsome  mahogany  escritoire. 

Some  of  the  entertainments  we  have  enjoyed 
lately  are  the  following:  Kneisel  Quartet  in 
Chickering  Hall,  Sunday,  February  12,  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  concerts  of  the  season;  the 
Sqmphony  Quartet  gave  a  delightful  concert  in 
Chickering  Hall  Sunday,  Febrauray  26;  the 
Hoffman  Quartet  gave  a  concert  in  Potter  Hall 
Wednesday  evening,  March  2nd 
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Tuesday  evening,  February  28,  the  officers, 
teachers  and  pupils  of  this  school  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  a  delightful  re- 
cital given  by  Mr.  Milo  E.  Benedict  and 
Mme.  Gladys  Perkins  Fogg.  The  concert 
consisted  of  selections  for  pianoforte  by  Mr. 
Benedict,  and  vocal  selections  by  Mme  Fogg. 
Mr.  Benedict  is  a  finished  pianist.  His  solo 
work  was  of  a  high  odrer,  and  his  accompani- 
ments were  highly  sympathetic  and  pleasing. 
Madame  Fogg  has  a  soprano  voice  of  great 
range  and  wonderfully  sympathetic  quality,  and 
her  work  called  forth  several  encores.  The  pro- 
gram follows: 

1 .  a.     Prelude,   Handel 

b.  Allegro,  from  Suite  VII., Handel 

c.  Minuetto,  Handel 

d.  Allemand,  from  Suite  XIII.,  .  .  Handel 

Mr.  Benedict. 

2.  Shadow  Dance,   Meyerbeer 

3.  a.     Nymphs  and  Shepherds,  Old  English, 

H.  Purcell 
b.  Pve  Been  Roaming,  Old  English,.  Horn 
c.     La  Pastorella,  from  Rosalinda,.  . .  . 

Veracini 
d.     Non  so  Piu  cosa  son,  cosa  faccio,  .  Mozart 
Mme.  Fogg. 

4.  Etude  in  G  Flat, Moszkowski 

5.  a.     Wandering, Schubert 

b.  Er  ist's, Schumann 

c.  Es  hat  die  warme  Fruhlingsnacht,Dresel 

d.  Einkehr,   Richard  Strauss 
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e.     Du  Meines  Herzens  Kronelein,  .... 

Richard  Strauss 

f.     Standchen,   Richard  Strauss 

Mme.  Fogg. 

6.  a.     Dans  le  Hamac,  ....  Edward  McDowell 

b.  Au  Ruisseau,   Schutt 

c.  Burro  Ride, Detmee 

Mr.  Benedict. 

7.  a.     Mazurka,  arranged  by  Pauline  Garcia, 

Chopin 

b.  Mattinata,   Tosti 

c.  Se  Saran  Rose,  L'Arditi 

Mme.  Fogg. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  March  7,  a  party 
from  this  institution  attended  a  fine  concert 
given  by  the  Boston  Singing  Club  in  Jordan 
Hall. 

# 

Thursday,  March  9,  over  100  from  this  institu- 
tion attended  the  Grand  Opera  of  Parsifal  in 
Boston  Theatre.  All  felt  that  a  great  oppor- 
tunity was  offered  them  and  all  were  anxious  to 
go.  The  opera  began  at  eleven;  there  was  an 
intermission  at  quarter-past  one.  The  second  act 
began  at  half-past  two,  and  lasted  until  five,  and 
every  moment  of  the  time  was  thoroughly  en> 
joyed.  For  this  rare  treat  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Pond,  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  and  to  Mr. 
Pond  and  the  whole  management  we  extend  our 
hearty  thanks. 
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Bernard  Hickey  of  East  Boston,  a  pupil  of 
this  institution,  won  a  hundred  dollar  prize  in 
the  recent  Globe  coupon  contest.  He  was  as- 
sisting Geo.  H.  Stokes,  a  friend  of  his,  also  of 
East  Boston,  to  collect  enough  for  a  five  hundred 
dollar  prize.  His  friend  won  the  prize.  The 
one  who  gave  Mr.  Stokes  the  largest  number  of 
coupons  towards  his  prize  was  to  receive  a  hun- 
dred dollar  prize,  and  our  school  mate  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  that  one. 

February  22nd  an  audience  of  about  200 
gathered  in  the  school  hall  and  enjoyed  the 
literary  and  musical  program  prepared  for  the 
day.  The  musical  numbers  were  especially  well 
done,  and  the  reading  of  Webster's  tribute  to 
Washington  in  the  Braille,  and  the  historical  ex- 
ercise by  a  class  of  boys  were  appropriate  and 
were  creditably  done. 

The  program  follows : 

1.  Schubert.     Symphony    in    B    minor    (first 

movement). 

2.  Popp.     Concertstiick  for  the  flute,  Op.  216. 

John  Wetherell. 

3.  A  Tribute  to  Washington,  Daniel  Webster 
To  be  read  in  Braille  by  Joseph  Bartlett. 
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4.  Haydn,     Theme  and  Variations 

from  the  Quartet,  No.  12 
Alfred  Heroux,  first  violin. 
Charles  Amadon,  second  violin. 
Frank   Nilson,   viola. 
Barnard  Levin,  violoncello. 

5.  Guilmant.     Grand   Chorus,   Op.  40,   No.  4. 

Wilbur  Dodge,  organist. 

6.  Early  Stages  of  the  American  Revolution. 
A  Historical  Exercise  by  a  Class  of  Boys. 

8.     Haydn.     Symphony  No.  5  (first  movement). 
•=* 
Washington's  Birthday  was  fittingly  observed 
in  the  Boys'  Primary  School  at  Jamaica  Plain. 
The  following  program  was  given  in  a  creditable 
manner  and  much  enjoyed: 
Song  by  the  Boys. 
Recitation,   Declaration  of  Independence, 

William  Holbrook. 
Ricitation,  Love  of  Country, 

James  Morang. 
Recitation,  "Ode  to  Washington, 

James  Ryan. 
Violin  Solo, 

Joseph  Roderigo. 
Reading,  Life  of  Washington, 
Robert  Safford. 
Reading, 

William  McDonough. 
Song  by  the  Boys. 
Violin  Solo, 

James  Ryan. 
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Recitation,  Our  State, 

Joseph  Marshall. 
Recitation,  Old  Glory, 

Ludge  Jean. 
Cornet  Solo, 

John  Jordan. 
"America,"  by  the  Boys. 

♦  ,♦'♦'♦ 

Soli  of  Ifmtar* 

February,  1905. 


John  Wetherell,  93;  Maurice  Adler,  Joseph 
Bartlett,  William  Graham,  Frank  Ierardi,  92. 

HONORABLE  MENTION. 

Chesley  Cotton,  Harold  Deming,  Leon  Gib- 
son, Alfred  Heroux,  Harry  Muldoon,  91 ; 
Charles  Bixby,  John  Curran,  Robert  Muldoon, 
William  Robinson,  Edwin  Stuart,  90;  Francis 
Diamond,  William  McQueeney,  Henry  Van 
Vliet,  Fred  Viggers,  89 ;  Krikor  Hagopian,  88. 
#  # 
DEPORTMENT,  100  PER  CENT. 

Chas.  Amadon,  Richard  Barnard,  Charles 
Black,  Barnard  Levin,  Frederick  V.  Walsh, 
Joseph  Bartlett,  Lyman  K.  Harvey,  Frank  Nil- 
son,  Edward  Ryan,  Everett  Davison,  Wilbur 
Dodge,  Edwin  Stuart,  Alfred  Heroux,  William 
Robinson,  John  Wetherell,  Edward  Cummings, 
Krikor  Hagopian,  Olaf  Lund,  Harry  Muldoon, 
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Frank  Sticher,  Thomas  Stringer,  William  Walsh, 
Frank  Ierardi,  Robert  Muldoon,  Patrick  Os- 
borne, Fred  Viggers,  Chesley  Cotton,  John  Cur- 
ran,  Albert  Butters,  Harold  Deming,  Leon  Gib- 
son, Allen  Gordon,  Edward  Govereau,  Maurice 
Adler,  William  Bardsley,  Harold  Bates,  Horace 
Lombard,  Alfred  Stover,  William  Vaughn, 
Daniel  Velandre,  Chester  Cameron. 

BOYS'    PRIMARY    DEPARTMENT. 
JAMAICA  PLAIN. 

Roll  of  Honor  for  February:  Roy  Clonkia, 
Edward  Williams,  Joseph  Roderigo,  Paul  West, 
William  Holbrook,  John  Jordan,  William  Mc- 
Donough, 

Honorable  Mention:  Jacob  Wallochstein,  Ed- 
ward Curran,  Robert  Safford,  Ludge  Jean, 
Howard  Blood. 

Deportment:  Joseph  Marshall,  James  Ryan, 
William  Holbrook,  William  Cuervo,  Matthew 
Mahoney,  Frederick  Riley. 

♦    •!•♦♦ 

tapmmtn  QUuth 


A  club  has  been  formed  for  the  study  of  the 
new  international  language.  Many  experiments 
have  been  made  to  create  an  international  lan- 
guage, and  the  language  for  the  study  of  which 
the  club  has  been  formed  has  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful. Indeed  it  has  gone  beyond  the  point 
of  an  experiment.     Magazines  are  published  in 
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Esperanto.  Moreover,  persons  who  do  not 
know  each  other's  national  language  are  enabled 
to  correspond  freely.  Letters  are  speeding  from 
country  to  country,  from  Russians  to  Americans, 
from  men  who  do  not  know  the  native  languages 
of  the  persons  with  whom  they  are  correspond- 
ing. When  these  letters  are  received  they  are 
read  quite  readily. 

Any  who  wish  to  join  the  club  would  find  it 
interesting  and  helpful.  The  greatest  reason  for 
spreading  this  international  language  is  to  break 
down  the  barriers  of  international  prejudice, 
jealousy  and  hatred.  Universal  peace  and  har- 
mony is  its  message,  and  we  hope  that  at  some 
future  time  the  war  trumpet  and  cannon  shall  be 
silenced,  and  that  all  men  shall  regard  each 
other,  not  as  bitter  enemies,  but  as  brothers. 

Careful,  conscientious  study  will  give  one  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  in  a  month. 
The  grammar  is  simple  and  the  main  trouble  is 
the  vocabulary,  though  the  latter  is  not  hard. 
The  writer  urges  all  who  want  peace  among  the 
nations  to  help  us  in  the  spreading  of  Esperanto. 

Mr.  Edward  K.  Harvey  of  this  school  is  treas- 
urer of  the  club,  and  several  of  the  teachers  and 
students  are  interested. 
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The  Blind  Entertainer  Telephone  328-3 

W.   A.   COLES 

Humorous  Impersonator  and  Ventriloquist 

A  full  evening's  entertainment  a  specialty.        For  terms,  specimen 
program,  etc, address  W.  A.  Coles,  26  Lyon  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

ELWYN    H.   FOWLER 

Piano  Tuner  and  Repairer 
North  Avenue  Worcester,  Mass. 

JOHN    HENLEY 

Organist  and  Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
78  Russell  Street  Waltham,  Mass. 

HARRY    E*   MOZEALOUS 

Baritone  and  Teacher  of  Music  and  Theory 
Masonic  Building  Newtonville,  Mass. 

FRED    J.   MULDOON 

Piano  Tuner  and  Repairer 
266  Langley  Road  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

EUGENE    S.   SMITH 

Piano  Tuner  and  Repairer 
P.  O.  Box  184  Chelmsford,  Mass. 

HARRY    W.   WELCH 

Musical  Entertainer 
24  Magazine  Street  Cambridge,  Mass. 


G.   A.   WASHINGTON 

Piano  Tuner  and  Repairer 
Wendell  Street  Providence,  R.  I. 
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SALES-ROOM  OF  THE 

Perkins  Tnstitutioti  for  tbe  Blind 

No.  383   BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 

Mattresses,   Feather  Beds,  Etc. 

=rMADE   BY  THE   BLIND  - 

Also  Chairs  Cane-Seated,  Old  Mattresses  and 
Feather  Beds  Made  Over,  Feathers  and  Curled 
Hair  Purified   by  Steam  in  the  Best  Manner 

Agents   for   Brass   and   Iron  Bedsteads   and   Couches 
connected  by  telephone 


<=jPHE  WORK  DEPARTMENT  for 
U  Blind  Women  keeps  a  supply 
of  Household  and  Fancy  Articles  for 
sale  regularly  at  the  sales-room  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
383   Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


the  Piano  Resembles  the  fiuman  Body 

Inasmuch  as  it  requires  occasional 
toning-up.  The  time  of  the  year 
has  arrived  when  owners  of  instru- 
ments who  do  not  have  them  attend- 
ed to  quarterly  are  having  them 
put  in  order.  The  Perkins  Institu- 
tion has  competent  workmen 

TRY     OUR     TUNERS 


LADIES'  TAILOR 
HABIT  MAKER. 


383  Boylston  Street, 
Boston. 


Amateur  Photographers: 

Have  you  used  ARGO  DEVELOPING  PAPER?    If  not, 
please  call  on  us  for  free  sample  and  see  it  demonstrated. 

CAMERAS   and    LENSES   Bought,   Sold   and   Rented. 
Developing,  Printing  and  Enlarging. 

BOSTON    CAMERA    EXCHANGE 

7  Bromfield  Street,  Boston 

Established  1893  P.  I.  MERRILL,  Manager 

/         5ty?  HerriU  Ofcarijwra'  Ajpttnj 


Telephone  4518-3  Main  712  TREMONT  TEMPLE 

THE  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 

OF    BOSTON" 

J20    BOYLSTON    STREET 

Recommends  Teachers,  Tutors  and  Private  Schools 

Correspondence  Invited 


LADIES 

La  France  Shoes  are  contributors  of  happiness  and 
comfort.  They  support  the  arch  of  the  foot  and  rest  the 
whole  body  by  making  the  feet  feel  comfortable. 

Boots,  $3.00 ;  Oxfords,  $2. 50  and  $3.00.    Sold  by 

l\  FALVEY  BROS.  CO.,  I\ 

/       Corner  Bioadway  and  F  Street,  SOUTH  BOSTON       \ 


RESERVED  FOR  A 

FRIEND  OF 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION 


SOUVENIRS 


Post  Cards  and  Trays 
South  Boston  Views,  Old  and  New,  at 

;  MURPHY'S     . 


SOUTH    BOSTON'S    LEADING    STORE 
Broadway,  Cor.  F  Street 

DR.  E.  S.  BOLAND 

No.  809  EAST  BROADWAY 

SOUTH   BOSTON 
OFFICE  HOURS: 

Until  g  a.  m.  ;  i.jo  to  J  /.  m. ;  6jo  to  %p.  m.  Tel.  222-3 
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MARY    E.    MARTIN 

JERICHO  ROAD,  FLORAL  PARK,  NEW  YORK 

(tboice  jflowere, 

£eeo0  an&   36ult)0 

m~  Specialty:    GLOXINIAS,    BEGONIAS,    ULIUM 
AURATUM,  and  other  Rare  Lilies 

HUGH    R.    GRAY 

IPbannacist 

Broadway  and  Dorchester  Street 
South  Boston,  Mass. 

Established  1871 

Henry  J.  Bowen 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance 

469  Broadway,  So,  Boston 

A,    HALL    &    CO. 

Manufacturers  of    1fCC     £^3..!     aitt)      Ca.tt>ie0 

Orders  for  Ice  Cream  promptly  attended  to. 
Special  Terms   to  Churches  and  Societies* 

647  BROADWAY,     -       -       -        SOUTH  BOSTON 

Telephone  Connections  Opposite  Lincoln  School 

Mrs.    SAMUEL    G.    SMITH 

Embalmer  and  funeral  Director 

With  Competent  Male  Assistant 
106  DORCHESTER  STREET,    SO.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Telephone,  204-3  South  Boston 
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Hooper,  Lewis  &  Co. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  ♦.. 

Stationers 

Blank  Books  «£*  Office  Supplies 


Agents  for  The  Williams  and 
Pittsburg  Visible  Typewriters 


J07  FEDERAL  STREET 


BOSTON 


Scribner's    Magazine 

Will  Cheer 

The  Blind  wherever 

it  is  used 


Helen  Keller's     «  The  Story  of  My  Life  " 

Autobiography       «::-525=-s-—— ====-=-=:--=— 5? 

As  remarked  by  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  author  of  "The  Leopard's 
Spots,"  there  is  "nothing  like  this  book  in  the  literature  of  the  world." 
It  records  an  educational  achievement  without  parallel,  and  its  appeal 
is  as  wide  as  the  whole  reading  public.  ( Illustrated \  net  $1.30.  J 

DQUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  34  Union  Sq„  N*  Y.  City 


1850 


1904 
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ALWAYS  THE  BEST  ON  ALL  NEWS  STANDS 


-The  Foundation  of  the- 


Steck 


PIANO 


;' 


is  a  solid  iron  frame  to  support  the  twenty  tons  of 
strain  from  the  strings,  where  other  pianos  have 
wood,  which  is  affected  by  weather. 

That  foundation  gives  and  preserves  its  wonder- 
ful tone. 

It  makes  it  stay  in  tune. 

It  makes  the  superior  workmanship  and  materi- 
als worth  while. 

It  makes  permanent  the  benefits  of  our  fifty 
years  of  experience. 

It  makes  it  materially  better  than  any  other 
piano,  and  has  won  its  title  — 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE. 

A  catalogue  for  the  asking. 


GEORGE    STECK    &    CO. 

136    Fifth    Avenue     :     :     New    York 
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Organized  IS50.  Telephone,  Main  3526      [  f 


CJf  IFE  INSURANCE  needs  little  explanation 
and  no  apology  at  this  day  of  the  world. 
Write,  telephone  or  call  upon ... 

C.    A.    FERGUSON, 

31-34  DELTA  BUILDING, 
JO    POST    OFFICE    SQUARE,     J     :     j     BOSTON, 

and  ask  about 

The  Guaranteed  -Deferred 
Annuity  Policy  and  the 
Continuable  Term    Plan 

Specialties  of 

ilnattrattr?  (Hampimg 

Designed  to  fit  every  circumstance 
of  life. 


»«iiM%^ 


